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BOSTON 


THE  CITY 

Boston,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Industrial  and  Commercial  Associations, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  cities 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  metropolis  with 
1,500,000  population,  although,  because  of  local 
political  organization,  it  is  not  so  listed  in  the 
census.  By  this  rating  it  ranks  as  the  tenth 
largest  city  in  the  world,  and  the  fourth  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  originally  formed  the  Republic.  It  is 
also  the  principal  seaport  and  metropolis  of 
the  section  known  as  "New  England,"  which 
consists  of  the  compact  group  of  six  States 
forming  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  therefore  a  center  of  transportation, 
commerce,  finance,  industry  and  social  life. 
From  the  earliest  settlement  of  America  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  of  the  communities  near 
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it,  have  been  leaders  in  the  development  of  the 
nation,  and  at  almost  all  periods  their  influence 
upon  the  policies  of  government  has  been  con- 
siderable. In  and  about  the  city  are  many 
spots  of  historic  significance. 

"The  Athens  of  America"  is  a  title  frequently 
applied  to  Boston.  This  is  a  result  of  the  con- 
tributions which  the  city  has  made  to  American 
letters,  art,  music  and  education,  and  of  the 
keen  interest  which  its  citizens  still  take  in  all 
such  affairs.  These  conditions,  together  with 
its  excellent  climate  and  its  location  near  some 
of  the  favorite  summer  resorts  of  the  country, 
make  it  a  city  frequently  visited  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  America,  and  by  foreign 
travelers. 

Boston  is  situated  at  the  most  westerly  point 
of  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  known  as 
Massachusetts  Bay.  It  is  at  the  confluence 
of  two  small  rivers,  the  Charles  and  the  Mystic. 
A  third  river,  the  Neponset,  flows  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  city  proper,  separating 
it  from  some  of  its  suburbs.  The  inner  city  — 
the  municipality  officially  named  Boston  — 
occupies  the  peninsula  which  was  first  settled 
and  a  large  amount  of  land  adjoining,  which 
has  been  united  with  the  older  city  at  different 
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periods  by  the  annexation  of  other  communi- 
ties. This  has  a  population  of  670,000,  and 
ranks  as  the  fifth  city  of  the  country. 

The  real  city,  having  a  population  of  nearly 
1,500,000  and  ranking  as  the  fourth  city,  in- 
cludes 40  municipalities  which  are  included  in 
a  circle  with  a  radius  of  about  12  miles.  The 
relations  of  this  metropolis  to  the  city  itself 
are,  except  in  political  respects,  like  those  of  the 
British  metropolis  to  the  old  city  of  London. 
Socially  and  commercially  the  interests  of  the 
40  communities  are  closely  interwoven.  Almost 
the  entire  district  is  thickly  populated,  and  the 
lines  of  division  between  the  communities  are 
merely  arbitrary.  There  are  metropolitan  park, 
sewerage  and  water  systems  under  unified  con- 
trol, serving  most  of  these  cities  and  towns. 
Most  of  them  are  included  in  one  postal  district, 
and  most  of  them  are  served  by  one  system  of 
electric  street  railway  transportation. 

Nearly  every  year  legislation  is  proposed  to 
unite  more  or  less  closely  the  whole  district. 
Such  attempts  have  thus  far  failed  because  of 
the  desire  for  local  autonomy.  The  essential 
unity  of  the  entire  district  is,  however,  well 
recognized  both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 
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The  character  of  the  population  is  diverse. 
It  is  an  interesting  intermixture  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  English  colonists  with  newer 
races.  It  includes  chiefly  the  English,  who  con- 
tinued to  emigrate  to  the  country  during  its 
early  days,  and  the  Irish,  who  came  later  in 
large  numbers  and  have  very  largely  intermar- 
ried with  the  older  inhabitants  and  risen  gener- 
ally to  positions  where  they  have  an  important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  Ital- 
ians and  Jewish  people  who  came  still  later 
have  also  been  very  largely  assimilated.  The 
immigration  today  consists  very  largely  of 
Italians,  Hebrews  and  the  southern  European 
races.  There  are  also  Greeks,  Chinese  and 
representatives  of  many  other  nations.  The 
number  of  immigrants  entering  the  port  during 
the  last  five  years  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city  is 
probably  due  to  its  activity  as  a  commercial 
center,  and  to  the  great  variety  of  its  small 
industries.  The  school  system,  and  many 
agencies  for  social  service,  are  accomplishing 
much  to  hasten  the  process  of  assimilation 
The  excellent  transportation  facilities,  both 
steam  and  electric,  have  made  it  possible  for  a 
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large  part  of  the  population  to  reside  comfort- 
ably in  the  outlying  districts  and  yet  travel 
daily  into  the  center  of  the  city  to  their  employ- 
ment. The  trading  population  of  the  city  — 
that  is,  the  total  number  of  persons  who  do 
most  of  their  purchasing  there  —  is  probably 
nearly  2,000,000. 

Boston  is  a  wealthy  city.  Its  inhabitants  have 
more  money  per  capita  than  those  of  any  other 
American  city.  One-twentieth  of  the  entire 
savings  of  America  are  in  the  banks  of  Boston, 
-  and  one- twentieth  of  the  bank  clearings  of  the 
country  are  made  there.  The  total  valuation 
of  the  metropolitan  city  (including  40  com- 
munities) is  $2,279,606,065,  and  the  annual 
tax  levy  $39,376,451. 

The  foundations  of  the  wealth  of  the  city  were 
laid  in  its  early  days,  through  ocean  trade,  very 
largely  with  the  West  Indies.  Fortunes  were 
made  by  the  merchants  of  those  times,  and 
inherited  by  the  families  who  are  now  among  the 
richest  in  America.  When  the  development  of 
the  western  part  of  the  country  began,  these 
fortunes  were  invested  in  railroads  and  land  in 
the  new  States,  and  large  returns  were  obtained. 
Later  the  investments  were  in  western  mines,  and 
today  the  total  dividends  annually  paid  to  Boston 
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people  on  mining  stocks  are  very  large.  The 
growth  of  great  industries  in  the  territory 
surrounding  Boston  —  textile,  paper,  boots, 
shoes  and  leather,  metals,  etc.  —  also  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  wealth  of  its  people. 

The  city  is  now  being  governed  under  a  new 
form  of  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts three  years  ago.  Boston  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1822.  Up  to  1909  its  govern- 
ment consisted  of  a  mayor,  thirteen  aldermen  and 
75  councilmen,  elected  annually  by  the  voters  of 
different  sections  of  the  city.  Certain  functions 
were,  as  now,  administered  by  State  officials. 
In  1909,  following  investigations  by  a  public 
commission  which  disclosed  wastefulness  in  the 
system  of  government,  the  business  men  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  new  charter.  Under 
this  charter  the  mayor  is  elected  for  four  years, 
with  provision  for  recall  by  the  people  at  the 
end  of  the  first  two  years.  His  salary  is  $10,000. 
The  representative  body  is  one  council,  con- 
sisting of  nine  men  elected  at  large  for  terms 
of  three  years.  The  powers  of  the  mayor  are 
broad. 

The  schools  are  administered  by  a  committee 
of  five  citizens,  men  or  women,  elected  by  the 
people  and  independent  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
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city  government.  Funds  for  the  schools  are 
limited  by  State  law  to  a  definite  proportion  of 
the  total  tax  levy.  The  police,  the  docks  and 
the  system  of  controlling  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquor  are  also  independent  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, being  controlled  by  State  appointed  offi- 
cials. Still  other  functions,  such  as  water, 
sewer  and  park  administration,  are  metropolitan, 
being  performed  by  paid  boards  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
but  paid  for  by  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  dis- 
trict in  proportion  to  the  benefits  received.  The 
postal  service,  customs  and  internal  revenue 
are,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
directed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Appointments  to  almost  all  public  offices  are 
made  under  civil  service  rules,  whereby  appli- 
cants must  pass  examinations  set  for  them  by  an 
impartial  board. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  many  other  public  bodies  that  the 
forty  cities  and  towns  here  referred  to  as  Boston 
may  soon  be  brought  closer  together  by  some 
official  means.  1 1  is  believed  that  there  are  other 
functions  which  should  be  administered  jointly, 
just  as  the  water  and  sewer  systems  are  now. 

In  particular,  a  metropolitan  agency  for  the 
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planning  and  execution  of  public  improvements 
is  being  urged.  Such  an  agency  could  be  of 
great  service  in  better  distributing  population 
and  industrial'  areas,  in  extending  park  and 
recreation  systems,  in  improving  highways  and 
directing  properly  the  expansion  of  transporta- 
tion lines,  and  in  general  making  the  city  more 
beautiful  and  more  useful  to  its  inhabitants  in 
the  generations  to  come. 
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II 

NEW  ENGLAND 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  Boston  one 
must  know  something  of  New  England,  of  which 
it  is  the  metropolis. 

Officially,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  New 
England.  The  name,  however,  is  used  univer- 
sally as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  persisted  for  many  years  shows  that 
the  district  is  a  clearly  defined  one.  It  includes 
six  States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
These  form  the  portion  of  the  country  bounded 
by  the  Canadian  border  on  the  north  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east  and  south,  while 
mountains  and  rivers  separate  it  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York  on  the  west.  Geographi- 
cally, it  is  almost  isolated.  The  only  break  in 
its  unity  is  the  fact  that  the  western  portions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  in  many 
respects  as  closely  allied  to  New  York  City 
as  they  are  to  Boston. 

New  England  is  preeminently  an  industrial 
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region,  more  intensely  developed  than  any  other 
part  of  America.  With  one-eleventh  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  it  turns  out  one- 
seventh  of  the  manufactured  product.  At  one 
time,  practically  everything  made  in  America 
came  from  New  England,  because  it  was  the 
only  section  of  the  country  prepared  to  under- 
take the  work.  As  the  country  grew,  the  fact 
that  New  England  was  far  distant  from  the 
source  of  most  of  the  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture and  from  the  supply  of  coal  for  fuel, 
led  to  the  development  of  similar  industries  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  New  England 
still  retained,  however,  the  skill  of  its  work- 
men, trained  through  several  generations.  This, 
combined  with  its  early  start,  its  wealth,  its 
abundant  water  power  and  its  convenient  sea- 
ports, kept  New  England  at  the  lead,  in  spite  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  evolution  has  resulted  in  New  England's 
coming  to  be  above  all  else  the  region  where 
goods  of  high  grade,  requiring  trained  labor  and 
careful  manufacture,  are  produced.  "  New  Eng- 
land Quality"  is  a  phrase  well  known  in  America. 
The  total  value  of  goods  manufactured  in  New 
England  is  52,670,065,000  a  year.  New  England 
makes  over  half  the  country's  machinery  and 
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tools,  boots  and  shoes,  fine  paper,  wire  goods, 
cutlery,  firearms,  ammunition,  rolled  brass, 
rubber  goods,  clocks,  plated-ware,  rolled  copper, 
and  silverware,  and  leads  in  the  production  of 
many  other  commodities,  almost  all  of  high 
grade. 

The  textile  industries  are  the  most  important 
in  New  England.  The  leadership  of  the  section 
in  these  industries,  which  had  their  American 
beginnings  there,  is  unquestioned.  More  than 
$650,000,000  is  invested  in  textile  mills,  which 
make  a  variety  of  woolen,  worsted,  cotton,  silk, 
knit  goods,  rope,  bagging  and  many  other  woven 
products.  The  industry  was  started  nearly  300 
years  ago,  through  the  efforts  of  skilled  Eng- 
lish "clothiers"  who  came  among  the  earliest 
colonists.  Today  $116,000,000  a  year  is  paid 
to  men  and  women  employed  in  the  textile 
mills.  Almost  all  of  the  raw  materials  used 
must  be  imported  from  long  distances,  and 
therefore  New  England  holds  its  leadership 
only  through  the  long  experience  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  industry.  Many  of  the  greatest 
mills  are  within  a  few  hours'  travel  of  Boston, 
and  have  their  offices  in  the  city. 

The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery, 
and  of  the  machines  to  make  them,  originated  in 
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New  England.  Between  5,000,000  and 6,000,000 
cases  of  shoes  are  made  there  annually.  There 
are  1,000  factories  engaged  in  various  branches 
of  the  industry,  located  in  more  than  100  differ- 
ent cities  and  towns.  Through  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  located  at  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  England  has  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  machines  used  in 
making  shoes.  This  company  has  branch 
factories  in  several  foreign  countries.  Its  annual 
earnings  are  more  than  $5,000,000  net. 

The  third  great  industry  is  paper  making. 
This  is,  however,  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
industry,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  increased 
demand  for  cheap  paper  made  from  wood  pulp 
has  outgrown  the  supply  of  New  England 
forests,  and  caused  a  growth  westward  and 
southward  into  the  heavily-wooded  States.  The 
supremacy  of  New  England  cities  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  writing  paper,  made  chiefly  from 
rags,  still)  continues.  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
is  the  greatest  paper  center  in  the  world,  making 
half  the  nation's  supply  of  good  writing  paper. 
The  total  value  of  paper  made  in  New  England 
is  more  than  $100,000,000  a  year. 

Jewelry  is  made  extensively  in  a  small  area 
near  the  border  line  of  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
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and  Massachusetts.  The  jewelry  produced  in  the 
city  of  Providence  and  the  towns  of  Attleboro 
and  North  Attleboro  is  valued  at  $32,000,000  a 
year. 

New  England  leads  the  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools. 
One  factory  at  Athol,  Massachusetts,  makes 
1200  varieties  of  fine  tools. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  produces  a  large 
share  of  the  wire  and  wire  goods,  Rutland  and 
other  Vermont  cities  much  of  the  marble  quar- 
ried in  the  country.  Printing  and  publishing, 
canning  and  preserving  fish,  confectionery, 
hardware  and  other  industries  are  also  very 
important. 

A  prominent  factor  in  the  future  development 
of  industry  in  New  England  will  undoubtedly 
be  its  water  power.  Its  splendid  rivers  and 
streams  are  today  yielding  only  about  48  per 
cent  of  their  total  available  power.  There  are 
120  rivers  and  streams,  including  the  Merrimac, 
the  Connecticut,  the  Blackstone,  the  Andro- 
scoggin, the  Kennebec,  the  Penobscot,  the  St. 
Croix,  the  St.  John,  the  Presumpscot,  the  Saco 
and  many  others.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  great, 
relatively  undeveloped  State  of  Maine,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  entire  group.    Electrical 
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invention  has  recently  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  water  power. 

Agriculture  in  New  England  is  at  present 
unimportant,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  section 
has  not  the  broad  expanses  of  otherwise  undevel- 
oped land  which  are  utilized  for  the  enormous 
grain  fields  of  the  middle  western  States,  the 
cattle  ranges  of  Texas,  the  extensive  fruit  or- 
chards of  the  Pacific  States.  But  intensive  culti- 
vation is  practiced  successfully.  The  region  is 
very  near  to  the  best  markets,  land  is  cheap,  and 
for  certain  crops,  such  as  apples,  the  climate  is 
unrivalled.  Cranberries  are  grown  in  practically 
no  other  part  of  the  United  States  than  Cape 
Cod,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Massachusetts. 
Maine  potatoes  are  famous.  Vermont  has 
important  dairy  farms.  Onion  and  other  truck 
gardens  have  proved  very  profitable  in  Massa- 
chusetts, while  in  Connecticut  the  crops  of  to- 
bacco and  peaches  are  very  large.  Corn  for 
canning,  grasses,  and  poultry  are  other  important 
New  England  crops. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  an 
awakening  of  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  prof- 
itable agriculture  in  New  England.    The  State 
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governments,  the  agricultural  schools  and  experi- 
ment stations,  and  many  public  organizations 
have  given  much  publicity  to  the  availability 
of  the  soil  for  certain  kinds  of  agriculture,  and 
are  working  energetically  to  help  the  individual 
farmers  solve  their  problems.  Orcharding,  par- 
ticularly the  growing  of  apples,  is  considered 
the  most  lucrative  possibility. 

Another  important  natural  asset  of  New  Eng- 
land is  its  scenery,  which  attracts  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  both  winter  and  summer. 
It  is  estimated  that  $60,000,000  is  spent  annually 
in  New  England  by  those  who  come  to  its  re- 
sorts. It  has  mountains,  seashore,  forests,  lakes, 
rivers  and  countryside.  There  is  hunting  for  big 
and  small  game  in  winter,  game  fishing  in  lakes 
and  streams  in  spring,  deep-sea  fishing,  boating 
and  other  sporting  attractions  in  summer.  The 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  have 
been  called  "the  Alps  of  America,"  and  contain 
some  of  the  best  vacation  hotels  in  the  country. 
The  entire  shore  line  is  covered  with  resorts. 
On  the  shore  north  of  Boston,  at  Beverly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  many  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  countries 
spend  the  warm  months  of  summer.  The  entire 
section  is  bound  together  by  a  network  of 
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excellent  highways,  which  attract  many  auto- 
mobile tourists. 

New  England  is  entering  upon  a  new  epoch 
of  activity.  In  the  past  it  played  a  great  part 
in  the  history  of  America.  The  first  region  to 
be  developed,  it  naturally  supplied  many  of  the 
men  who  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  and  in  its  government. 

With  the  opening  of  the  vast  lands  of  the  West, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  many  of 
the  most  ambitious  and  energetic  New  England 
families  moved  away  to  become  pioneers  in  the 
newer  states.  For  a  time,  therefore,  while  it 
was  giving  its  best  blood  to  the  growth  of  the 
whole  nation,  New  England  itself  advanced  less 
rapidly.  To-day,  however,  the  second  genera- 
tion is  coming  to  the  front  in  a  determined  effort 
to  strengthen  the  supremacy  which  the  section 
has  always  enjoyed. 

Throughout  the  entire  region  a  keen  reali- 
zation of  industrial,  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial possibilities  is  apparent.  New  England's 
future  is  indeed  a  bright  and  significant  one. 
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Ill 

TRANSPORTATION    IN   NEW   ENGLAND 

All  parts  of  New  England  are  closely  con- 
nected with  Boston  by  highly  developed  trans- 
portation facilities.  A  complex  network  of 
steam  railroads,  electric  railways,  steamboat 
lines  and  excellent  highways,  centers  about 
Boston  as  the  metropolis.  The  thickly  settled 
and  intensely  industrial  character  of  the  region 
has  naturally  developed  a  very  thorough  system 
of  communication  between  Boston  and  the 
hinterland  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
In  Massachusetts  alone  160,000,000  passengers 
are  carried  on  the  steam  railroads  every  year. 

As  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
transportation  facilities  are  privately  owned. 
The  important  highways  are  controlled  by  the 
State,  and  local  roads  by  the  communities 
through  which  they  run. 

The  principal  transportation  system  of  New 
England  is  that  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad.  This  steam  railroad 
owns  practically  all  the  lines  south  of  Boston, 
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running  through  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  to  New  York  City.  It  controls 
through  a  holding  company  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  which  has  most  of  the  lines  north  of 
Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine,  and  connects  with  trunk  lines 
into  Canada  and  the  West.  The  New  Haven 
also  has  an  operating  agreement  with  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  which  extends  direct 
from  Boston  west  to  New  York  State,  there 
connecting  with  western  trunk  lines. 

Besides  this,  the  New  Haven  system  includes 
a  number  of  profitable  steamboat  coast  lines, 
and  practically  all  the  electric  trolley  lines  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  — 1000  miles 
in  all.  In  Connecticut  it  sells  gas  and  electricity 
for  light,  heat  and  power.  In  the  summer  resort 
section  it  controls  hotels  at  locations  which 
attract  passenger  travel  over  its  lines. 

The  New  Haven,  Boston  and  Maine,  and 
Boston  and  Albany  railroads  all  maintain  valua- 
ble waterfront  terminals  at  Boston  and  other 
ports,  connecting  with  transatlantic  steamship 
lines  for  export  and  import  freight. 

Portions  of  the  New  Haven  system  in  south- 
ern New  England  are  now  operated  by  hauling 
trains  with  electric  instead  of  steam  engines. 
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It  is  expected  that  within  a  few  years  a  begin- 
ning will  be  made  on  the  electrification  of  all 
rail  lines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston. 

An  important  railroad  development  is  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  system  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  a  Canadian  railway.  This  line  has  for 
many  years  reached  as  far  south  as  Portland, 
Maine,  where  it  has  ocean  terminals.  It  has 
now  obtained  charters  enabling  it  to  build  into 
Boston,  Providence  and  other  industrial  centers. 
This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  railway  ser- 
vice of  New  England,  because  it  gives  direct 
connection  with  a  great  trans-continental  trunk 
line.  The  road,  which  reaches  across  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  is  expected  to  bring  to  Boston  an 
immense  amount  of  export  business. 

The  electric  street  railway  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  New  England.  A  great 
number  of  lines,  some  small,  others  covering 
many  miles,  are  interwoven  through  all  parts, 
connecting  city  with  city  and  making  it  possible 
for  workers  in  the  cities  to  live  far  out  in  the 
suburban  districts.  Many  of  the  lines  run  at 
high  speed  over  privately  owned  rights  of  way; 
the  majority  use  the  public  streets  under  fran- 
chises granted  by  the  State  or  municipality. 
The  rate  of  fare  is  low,  usually  five  cents  for  a 
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single  ride  of  considerable  distance.  Some  of 
the  " trolley"  lines,  as  they  are  called,  operate 
a  freight  and  express  business,  taking  and  deliv- 
ering packages  at  various  points  along  their 
lines,  thus  saving  a  considerable  amount  of 
teaming.  A  trolley  express  service  probably 
will  soon  be  established  in  and  about  Boston. 
It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  particularly  valu- 
able here,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere,  in  carrying 
garden  truck,  milk  and  other  perishable  pro- 
ducts into  the  city  markets. 

Boston  and  its  suburbs  are  served  by  one 
unified  street  railway  system,  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated, while  another,  the  Bay  State  Street 
Railway,  connects  with  outlying  points  in  all 
directions. 

The  Boston  Elevated  is  recognized  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  street  railway  systems  in  Amer- 
ica. Under  its  charter,  it  cannot  collect  from 
any  passenger  more  than  one  fare,  so  that  a 
person  may  ride  from  one  extreme  of  the  system 
to  the  other  — 17  miles  —  for  five  cents. 

Its  name  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  road 
uses  steel  elevated  structures  to  operate  some 
of  its  lines  through  the  center  of  the  city  and 
into  two  of  the  suburbs.  But  much  more  of  its 
mileage  is  through  tunnels  or  on  the  street  sur- 
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face,  and  in  fact,  after  the  completion  of  one 
more  suburban  extension  now  authorized,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  more  elevated  tracks  will  be 
built,  on  account  of  the  public  objection  to 
the  noise  and  unsightliness.  All  extensions 
recently  approved  are  underground  tunnels. 
There  are  now  in  operation  four  tunnels  or 
subways,  two  below  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
the  center  of  the  city,  one  under  the  harbor  to 
East  Boston,  and  one  to  Cambridge.  Two  others 
are  under  construction  —  one  from  the  center  of 
the  system  under  Boston  Common  to  the  South 
Terminal  station  and  thence  to  South  Boston 
and  Dorchester,  the  other  under  Boylston  Street 
to  the  suburbs  of  Brighton  and  Brookline. 
These  two  improvements,  together  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  East  Boston  tunnel  soon  to  be 
commenced,  will  cost  $15,000,000.  The  total 
cost  of  the  present  system,  and  the  additions 
to  it  likely  to  be  completed  by  1914,  will  be 
$124,500,000.  All  but  one  of  the  tunnels  are 
entirely  owned  by  the  people  and  leased  to  the 
railway  corporation. 

The  total  territory  served  by  the  elevated, 
subway  and  surface  car  lines  is  125  square 
miles. 

An   electric    railway   development    new    to 
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Boston,  although  familiar  in  other  parts  of 
America,  is  a  prospective  interurban  line  which 
will  run  trains  of  several  cars  at  high  speed  over 
private  rights  of  way  from  the  North  Shore 
into  the  city,  entering  it  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
harbor.  This  is  to  be  called  the  Boston  and 
Eastern  Railway.  The  district  which  it  will 
serve  is  said  to  be  as  a  whole  more  thickly 
populated  than  any  suburban  district  of  equal 
extent  in  the  country. 

The  ocean  steamship  lines  terminating  at 
Boston  are  numerous.  They  include  transatlantic 
lines  to  English,  European,  Mediterranean,  West 
Indian  and  Far  Eastern  ports,  and  coastwise  lines 
to  other  points  in  New  England,  to  Canadian 
ports  and  to  cities  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
There  are  also  excursion  steamers  running  regu- 
larly to  recreation  spots  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  several  ferries  giving  communication  be- 
tween different  parts  of  the  city.  Boston  is  a 
point  of  entrance  and  departure  for  travelers 
to  Europe,  to  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada 
and  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  likely  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  more 
passenger  and  freight  steamship  lines.  Two 
in  particular,  one  to  Galveston  in  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  and  one  through  the  Canal  to  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  are  under  consideration. 

An  important  factor  in  transportation  into 
and  out  of  Boston  is  its  excellent  system  of 
radial  highways,  which  give  direct  and  easy 
connection  with  many  points.  They  not  only 
attract  large  numbers  of  automobile  tourists, 
but  they  also  make  it  possible  for  merchants  and 
manufacturers  to  make  considerable  use  of  large 
motor  trucks  in  moving  and  delivering  goods. 
The  latter  factor  is  of  rapidly  increasing  impor- 
tance, due  to  the  great  improvements  in  the 
serviceability  of  the  motor  truck. 

The  State  roads  of  Massachusetts  are  among 
the  best  in  America.  They  are  built  and  kept 
up  under  the  direction  of  a  paid  commission 
consisting  of  a  trained  road-builder,  a  lawyer 
and  a  geologist.  The  system  is  continually 
being  extended.  In  other  States  different  sys- 
tems of  control  are  in  force,  but  all  recognize 
the  importance  of  good  roads  in  developing  the 
rural  sections,  cheapening  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  attracting  visitors  and  permanent 
residents.  New  Hampshire  is  now  expending 
$1,000,000  in  building  three  trunk  highways 
running  north  and  south  through  the  State. 

The  hard  wear  which  automobiles  give  the 
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roads  has  led  to  many  experiments  directed 
toward  finding  ways  of  improving  the  surfaces, 
which  have  for  some  years  been  built  after  the 
plan  of  Macadam.  Tar,  oil,  asphalt  and  other 
substances  are  being  used  with  varying  degrees 
of  success  in  lengthening  the  life  of  the  road 
and  decreasing  the  amount  of  dust  raised  by 
the  passage  of  traffic. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  local 
transportation  in  Boston  at  present  is  that  of 
providing  for  a  better  distribution  of  the  city's 
population  and  industries.  Involved  with  this 
are  the  related  questions  of  more  convenient 
passenger  and  freight  terminals,  accommoda- 
tion of  transportation  lines  both  above  and  below 
ground,  street  widenings,  the  creation  of  civic 
centers  and  the  development  of  industrial  and 
residential  areas  in  the  suburbs.  These  prob- 
lems are  being  carefully  studied,  but  thus  far 
no  public  agency  has  been  definitely  given  the 
task  of  solving  them.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant plans,  and  one  that  seems  likely  to  be  car- 
ried out,  is  for  a  tunnel  between  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  city,  through  which 
connection  between  the  various  railroad  sys- 
tems would  be  made.  The  plan  includes  the 
combination  of  the  two  present  passenger  ter- 
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minals  in  one  at  the  southern  side,  and  the  freight 
terminals  in  one  at  the  northern.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  broad  highway  across  the  city  above 
the  tunnel.  In  order  to  make  this  improvement 
possible,  the  people  of  the  State  have  recently 
amended  their  Constitution  so  as  to  give  the 
State  government  greater  power  in  the  taking  of 
land  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Less  progress  has  been  made  in  city  planning 
in  Boston  than  in  many  other  American  com- 
munities. In  recent  years,  however,  increased 
activity  has  been  shown. 

Several  important  street  improvements  are 
in  progress  and  a  few  experiments  in  the  crea- 
tion of  something  resembling  the  garden  sub- 
urbs of  England  and  Germany  are  being  made. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  real  essential  is  an 
official  planning  board  of  metropolitan  scope 
which  shall  consider  all  such  problems,  includ- 
ing those  of  transportation. 
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IV 

BOSTON'S  COMMERCE  AND  HARBOR 

In  the  early  history  of  the  United  States 
Boston  was  the  leading  port.  New  York  then 
took  this  position,  but  Boston  until  very  recency 
held  its  lead  over  all  other  cities.  In  imports, 
alene,  it  is  still  second  to  New  York,  but  during 
the  past  few  years  its  exports  have  decreased, 
with  the  result  that,  in  total  volume  of  all 
ocean  trade,  Boston  is  the  fourth  port  of  the 
country. 

Boston  is  confident,  however,  of  regaining  its 
former  position  in  the  export  trade  and  is  ener- 
getically working  to  do  so.  Its  location  and 
natural  advantages,  the  connection  with  Canada 
and  the  West  which  the  new  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  line  will  give  it,  the  extensive  harbor 
improvements  now  under  way  and  the  great 
volume  of  trade  with  foreign  markets  which  the 
varied  industries  of  New  England  may  be 
expected  to  obtain  in  the  next  few  decades,  are 
the  factors  which  inspire  this  confidence. 

Boston  is  180  miles  nearer  Europe  than  any 
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other  large  American  port.  It  has  over  40  miles 
of  waterfront,  much  of  it  undeveloped,  much  of 
it  available  for  the  creation  of  industrial  areas 
in  direct  connection  with  tide  water,  and  all  of 
it  readily  accessible  for  steam  railroad  tracks. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world,  with  broad  roadsteads  sheltered  from 
rough  water  by  numerous  islands,  and  with 
wide,  safe  approaches  from  the  ocean. 

It  has  three  broad  ship  channels.  The  best 
of  these,  now  almost  completed,  has  been  dredged 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  an  expense 
of  $8,000,000.  It  is  35  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  and 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  wide  its  entire  length  from 
the  docks  to  the  open  sea. 

Boston  already  has  some  excellent  docks, 
most  of  them  built  by  the  railroads.  The  best 
terminal  is  that  of  the  Boston  and  Albany, 
in  East  Boston.  This  district  is  where  the 
future  development  is  expected  to  be  greatest. 
The  present  terminal  includes  several  of  the 
finest  piers  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  a  grain  ele- 
vator with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels, 
direct  track  connections  and  modern  devices 
for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  and  cars. 
The  piers  are  800  feet  long.  In  South  Boston  is 
a  pier  built  by  the  Commonwealth,  1200  feet 
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long,  for  the  utilization  of  which  plans  are  now 
being  formed.  The  terminals  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  are  at  Charlestown,  where  there 
are  accommodations  for  fifteen  ocean  liners,  and 
a  large  grain  elevator.  The  New  Haven  Rail- 
road has  piers  at  South  Boston. 

But  Boston  harbor  is  unquestionably  far 
behind  its  proper  development.  Its  facilities 
are  still  inferior  to  those  of  the  great  European 
ports.  This  is  keenly  realized,  and  vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  (1)  to  obtain  better 
facilities,  (2)  to  obtain  more  steamship  lines,  (3) 
to  secure  railroad  rates  which  will  make  it 
profitable  for  exporters  and  importers  to  ship 
their  goods  through  Boston,  and  (4)  to  stimulate 
New  England  merchants  and  manufacturers 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  port. 

The  movement  for  harbor  and  waterfront 
improvement  took  definite  form  two  years  ago. 
The  first  action  was  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
effort  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
"harbor  line"  (beyond  which  piers  cannot  be 
constructed)  was  relocated  so  as  to  give  more 
room  for  filling  in  flats  along  the  shore  and 
creating  terminal  and  industrial  areas.  This 
was  followed  a  year  ago  by  an  important  step. 
The  State  Legislature  adopted  a  measure  strongly 
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urged  by  the  business  men,  creating  a  separate 
port  authority.  Heretofore  Boston  harbor  had 
been  controlled  by  a  State  board  which  had 
charge  of  all  waters  and  lands  in  the  entire  State 
of  Massachusetts.  The  new  separate  board, 
having  jurisdiction  solely  over  Boston  harbor, 
consists  of  five  men,  the  chairman  receiving  a 
salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  the  largest  paid 
any  public  official  in  New  England.  By  the  law 
creating  the  board,  it  was  given  an  appropria- 
tion of  $9,000,000  to  be  expended  in  building- 
docks  and  other  waterfront  improvements.  It 
was  particularly  directed  to  consider  the  crea- 
tion of  industrial  areas  in  connection  with  the 
terminals  of  both  rail  and  steamship  lines. 

This  board  is  now  actively  engaged  in  making 
plans  for  improvements  at  various  parts  of  the 
waterfront. 

Somewhat  distant  from  Boston,  but  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  movement  of  its  commerce, 
is  a  large  project  now  under  way.  A  sea-level 
ship  canal  is  being  cut  across  Cape  Cod.  This 
cape  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land  extending 
eastward  40  miles.  All  vessels  from  Boston  to 
New  York  and  other  nearby  ports  have  to 
make  their  course  around  it.  The  canal  will  not 
only  shorten  the  route  by  several  hours,  but 
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will  also  reduce  the  dangers  of  navigation,  as 
there  have  been  many  ships  wrecked  or  grounded 
in  passing  Cape  Cod  during  storm  or  fog. 

The  total  export  and  import  trade  of  Boston 
in  1911  was  valued  at  $189,575,378,  of  which 
§73,913,325  was  exports  and  $115,662,053  im- 
ports. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  are:  meat 
and  dairy  products;  leather  and  its  manufac- 
tures; cotton  and  its  manufactures;  breadstuffs, 
steel  billets,  rails  and  other  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures; live  animals;  etc.  The  chief  articles 
of  import  are:  cotton  and  its  manufactures; 
hides  and  skins;  fibers  and  vegetable  grasses; 
wool;  sugar;  chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes;  iron, 
steel  and  their  manufactures;  wood  and  its 
manufactures;  fruits  and  nuts;  india  rubber 
and  its  manufactures;  etc. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  with  the  exception  of 
grain  and  meat  which  come  through  from  the 
West,  most  of  the  trade  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  industries  of  New  England  —  hides 
and  leather  for  the  tanneries  and  shoe  factories; 
wool,  cotton,  jute  and  hemp  for  the  textile 
mills;  drugs  and  chemicals  and  dye  for  many 
kinds  of  industry,  and  so  on. 

The  development  of  the  port  will  serve  to 
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aid  greatly  all  New  England  industries,  first, 
by  enabling  them  to  bring  in  raw  materials 
cheaper  and  more  conveniently;  second,  by 
affording  them  cheaper  and  quicker  water  trans- 
portation for  their  completed  products;  and 
third,  by  constantly  stimulating  their  Interest 
in  foreign  markets. 

Many  goods  made  in  or  near  Boston  are 
already  widely  sold  in  many  countries.  It  is 
realized,  however,  that  by  the  use  of  proper 
methods  of  sale,  and  by  constant  vigilance  to 
maintain  high  quality  and  distribute  the  goods 
efficiently,  the  New  England  manufacturer  may 
make  himself  welcome  in  the  markets  of  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  goods  like  those  made 
in  New  England  are  needed. 
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V 
THE   INDUSTRIES  OF  BOSTON 

Boston  is  predominantly  commercial,  as  a 
port  and  as  the  trading  center  of  New  England. 
Its  total  volume  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
amounting  to  $1,000,000,000  annually,  is  five 
times  the  value  of  the  city's  own  industrial 
product.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing community,  and  is  becoming  more  so. 

As  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  the  "real 
Boston,"  industrially  as  in  other  ways,  is  not 
the  municipality  itself,  but  the  entire  district, 
including  the  40  or  more  cities  and  towns  closely 
allied  with  it.  The  United  States  Census  re- 
port of  1909  entitled  "Industrial  Districts" 
(Bulletin  No.  101)  said:  "Certain  suburban 
towns  and  cities  connected  with  Boston  by 
trolleys  and  steam  roads  are  so  closely  allied 
industrially  that  it  seems  proper  to  consider 
them  a  part  of  the  industrial  district  of  which 
Boston  is  the  center." 

The  area  of  this  district  is  about  500  square 
miles. 
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Of  the  thirteen  largest  districts  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  United  States,  Boston  ranks  fourth 
in  regard  to  total  value  of  industrial  products, 
being  exceeded  by  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  The  annual  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  is  about  $500,000,000.  In  respect 
to  quality  of  production,  the  Boston  district 
probably  ranks  first  in  the  United  States.  Its 
leading  industries  include  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  rubber  goods,  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  printing  and  publishing,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  wool,  clothing,  textiles 
and  electrical  merchandise.  Other  industries 
of  great  importance  are  chocolate  and  cocoa 
products,  confectionery,  shipbuilding,  iron  and 
steel,  sugar  and  molasses  refining,  watches  and 
machinery.  All  of  these  are  staple,  and  all 
demand  highly  skilled  labor  and  a  degree  of 
financial  support  and  ability  in  management 
that  puts  them  in  the  class  of  high-grade  indus- 
tries. They  are  also  widely  varied,  which  makes 
the  industrial  strength  of  the  city  much  greater 
than  that  of  many  American  cities  which  put 
their  dependence  largely  upon  a  single  industry, 
and  which  in  times  of  depression  are  therefore 
more  liable  to  partial  suspension  of  activity. 

Boston's  labor  supply  is  its  most  valuable 
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industrial  resource.  About  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  The  skilled  and  varied  character 
of  this  laboring  force  of  one-third  of  a  million 
people  more  than  offsets  the  disadvantage  of 
extreme  distance  from  the  source  of  many  raw 
materials,  including  the  coal  used  as  fuel. 

The  central  portion  of  the  city,  because  of  the 
cost  of  land,  is  not  well  adapted  to  large  indus- 
tries requiring  extensive  space.  Two-thirds  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  here  are  of  the  smaller, 
lighter  kind  which  can  occupy  high  buildings. 
Large,  modern  factory-loft  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  industries  of  this  character 
are  more  and  more  being  constructed.  The 
Directors  of  the  Port  have  in  view,  in  planning 
waterfront  improvements,  the  setting  aside  of 
space  for  such  structures  where  they  may  be 
directly  connected  with  both  rail  and  water 
transportation. 

The  large  industries  of  the  city  are  found  in 
the  outlying  sections. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  great  plant 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  at 
Beverly,  already  referred  to.  This  company's 
arrangements  for  the  comfort,  convenience  and 
health  of  its  5000  employes  are  noteworthy. 
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Another  plant  which  is  world-famous  is  that 
of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Quincy,  the  third  greatest  shipyard  in  the 
United  States.  Battleships  for  the  United  States 
and  foreign  governments  are  frequently  built 
here,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  torpedo  boats, 
other  war  vessels  and  merchant  ships.  The 
plant  covers  40  acres,  and  employs  4000 
men. 

On  the  waterfront  at  Everett  is  the  largest 
coal-handling  plant  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
that  of  the  New  England  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany. It  occupies  300  acres  and  handles  1,500,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  every  year. 

An  important  waterfront  industry  is  that  of 
fishing.  The  fish  caught  on  the  deep-sea  banks 
to  the  northeast  of  Boston  by  a  fleet  of  small 
schooners  and  steam  trawlers  and  brought 
into  Boston,  are  valued  at  over  $6,000,000 
annually.  Most  of  these  are  sold  fresh.  Al- 
though some  are  salted  or  canned  at  Boston,  the 
salt  fish  industry  is  really  a  separate  one,  with 
headquarters  at  Gloucester,  forty  miles  further 
north,  and  most  of  the  canning  of  fish  is  done  in 
Maine,  where  sardines  are  plentiful.  The  wharf 
which  for  27  years  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  fresh  fish  industry  in  Boston  is  one  of  the 
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picturesque  features  of  the  waterfront.  There 
is  now  under  construction,  however,  a  modern 
concrete  pier,  costing  $1,000,000.  The  buildings 
to  be  erected  upon  this  pier  will  cost  $500,000 
and  will  be  of  the  highest  type  of  sanitary 
construction,  insuring  perfect  cleanliness  in  the 
handling  and  storage  of  the  fish. 

Many  other  manufacturing  plants  in  metro- 
politan Boston  are  worth  seeing.  The  great 
slaughter  houses  where  cattle,  hogs  and  other 
animals  are  killed  and  dressed  are  in  Somerville. 
The  shoe  factories  are  clustered  at  Lynn,  al- 
though several,  including  one  of  the  largest, 
that  of  the  Thomas  G.  Plant  Company,  are  in 
Boston  itself.  At  Waltham  is  the  extensive 
plant  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The  large 
chocolate  factory  of  the  Walter  Baker  Com- 
pany stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Neponset 
River  on  a  site  where  the  first  American 
chocolate  mill  was  located  over  200  years 
ago.  Another  large  chocolate  manufacturer,  the 
Walter  M.  Lowney  Company,  has  a  factory  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  while  in  South  Boston 
is  the  largest  candy  factory  in  the  world,  that 
of  the  New  England  Confectionery  Company. 
There  are  also  important  rubber  goods,  cracker- 
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baking  and  other  factories  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Two  United  States  Government  industries 
are  the  Navy  Yard  for  the  repair  of  govern- 
ment vessels,  at  Charlestown,  and  the  arsenal 
on  the  Charles  River  at  Watertown. 

Boston  is  adding  more  industries  and  enlarg- 
ing the  output  of  those  it  already  has,  at  a 
steady  rate.  Of  the  larger  industrial  centers  of 
the  country,  it  has  recently  grown  industrially 
faster  than  any  except  New  York.  The  newer 
and  smaller  cities  are,  of  course,  increasing  at 
a  greater  rate,  although  the  amount  of  their 
product  is  not  as  large. 

The  business  men  of  Boston,  however,  believe 
that  the  rate  of  growth  could  be  made  greater. 
They  are,  therefore,  endeavoring  to  do  two 
things:  first,  induce  more  industries  to  locate  in 
Boston,  and  second,  assist  the  small  ones  already 
operating  to  grow  larger.  To  do  this  a  unique 
plan  has  been  devised  and  recently  put  into 
operation  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  chief  idea  is  to  encourage  the  small  industry. 
Large  industries  are  usually  able  to  raise  their 
own  capital,  and  Boston's  inducements  to  them 
are  those  of  labor  supply,  transportation  facili- 
ties, large  markets  and  suitable  location.    The 
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small  industry  in  efficient  hands  usually  needs 
funds  more  than  anything  else,  and  at  the 
same  time  finds  the  establishment  of  borrowing 
credit  its  most  difficult  task. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  therefore 
induced  public-spirited  citizens  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $500,000,  to  be  used  in  helping  small  manu- 
facturers to  begin  operations  in  Boston.  The 
fund  is  administered  by  an  unpaid  board  of 
directors.  Applicants  for  aid  submit  their  re- 
quests to  the  board.  Through  a  paid  secretary 
and  a  committee  of  trained  credit  experts,  the 
proposition  is  investigated.  To  those  that  seem 
worthy  and  likely  to  succeed  if  financial  aid  is 
given,  the  endorsement  of  the  company  adminis- 
tering the  fund  is  given,  and  with  this  endorse- 
ment, backed  as  it  is  by  the.  $500,000  fund,  the 
prospective  manufacturer  can  readily  borrow  at 
any  bank.  If  his  industry  is  successful,  the  obli- 
gation is  discharged  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two, 
and  a  new  industry  which  otherwise  might  have 
gone  to  some  other  city,  or  never  have  started  at 
all,  is  firmly  established.  If  he  fails,  the  loss  is 
paid  out  of  the  $500,000  fund,  this  being  in 
effect  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  pledged  it. 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  less  than  a 
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year.  This  is  too  short  a  period  by  which  to 
judge  its  effectiveness.  Loans  have  been  made 
both  to  new  industries  and  to  small  manufac- 
turers already  established  who  wished  to  extend 
their  operations. 

The  indications  are  that  the  result  will  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  industrial  output  of 
the  city. 

An  important  indirect  result  will  be  to  at- 
tract wide  attention  to  the  availability  of  Boston 
for  manufacturing. 
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VI 

EDUCATION,  ART  AND  LETTERS 

Boston  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  center  of  education  in 
America.  Its  support  of  schools,  its  educational 
legislation  and  its  attention  to  problems  of 
training  are  all  noteworthy,  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  education  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  have  been  important. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  English  people 
who  settled  in  Boston  was  the  establishment  of 
schools.  The  Boston  Public  Latin  School  began 
in  1635  —  five  years  after  the  city  was  founded 
—  and  one  year  later  Harvard  College  was 
created,  with  a  grant  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment of  four  hundred  pounds.  Today  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  center  of  the  city  there  are 
eight  colleges  and  universities  of  high  rank,  with 
over  10,000  students. 

Higher  education  in  New  England  is  under 
private  or  philanthropic  patronage.  Except 
for  agricultural  and  engineering  schools,  there 
are  no  universities  supported  by  taxation. 
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Harvard  University,  the  leading  educational  in- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  is  chiefly  located  in 
Cambridge,  just  across  the  Charles  River  from 
Boston  proper.  The  magnificent  new  buildings 
of  its  Medical  School  are  on  the  line  between 
Boston  and  Brookline,  another  suburb.  The 
university  has  6000  students,  including  those 
in  summer  school  and  "extension"  courses,  and 
in  Radcliffe,  which  is  the  women's  college  allied 
with  Harvard.  In  addition  to  the  college  and 
Radcliffe,  the  university  has  medical  and  law 
schools,  each  widely  known ;  graduate  schools  of 
applied  science,  arts  and  sciences,  and  business 
administration;  divinity  and  dental  schools,  an 
arboretum,  botanic  garden,  observatory,  and 
a  large  number  of  museums.  Its  grounds  are 
extensive  and  include  several  buildings  150  or 
more  years  old.  It  has  a  large  athletic  field, 
with  a  Stadium  where  intercollegiate  contests 
are  witnessed  by  many  thousands  of  people  at 
one  time. 

Another  educational  institution  known 
throughout  the  world  is  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  leading  American 
school  of  applied  science,  founded  in  1861. 
Its  buildings  are  in  the  center  of  the  city,  but 
it   has   received   lately   donations   of   several 
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million  dollars,  with  which  it  is  to  build  on  a  new 
site  on  the  bank  of  the  Charles  River  Basin. 
The  Institute  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Its  training  in  engin- 
eering, architecture,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
mining  and  other  branches  of  science  is  of  the 
highest  character,  and  the  contributions  to 
science  of  its  graduates  and  research  depart- 
ments have  been  very  valuable.  The  total 
number  of  students  is  1500,  representing  30 
nations. 

The  best  known  Boston  college  for  women  is 
Wellesley  College,  in  the  suburb  of  that  name, 
where  it  occupies  300  acres.  This  institution, 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  of  which 
consists  entirely  of  women,  has  1500  students. 
Simmons  College  in  Boston  proper,  and  Jack- 
son College  —  until  recently  a  part  of  Tufts 
College  for  men  —  in  Medford,  are  the  other 
women's  institutions. 

Tufts  College,  in  addition  to  its  academic 
department  in  Medford,  has  famous  medical 
and  dental  schools  located  in  Boston  proper. 

Boston  University,  for  both  sexes,  is  on 
Boylston  Street,  and  Boston  College,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  is  now  on  Harrison  Avenue, 
but  will  soon  move  to  a  new  location  on  Chest- 
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nut  Hill.  There  are  other  smaller  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Education  preparatory  for  college  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  public  schools  supported  by  taxa- 
tion, although  there  are  in  Boston  a  considerable 
number  of  privately  owned  academies.  In 
Massachusetts  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years  are  compelled  to  attend 
school,  either  public  or  private,  and  illiterate 
persons  coming  to  the  State  must  attend  evening 
schools  until  they  are  eighteen.  All  schools,  in- 
cluding the  private  and  parochial  institutions, 
are  under  public  supervision. 

The  Boston  schools  are  administered  by  an 
unpaid,  elected  committee  of  five  citizens.  The 
direct  control  is  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  The 
Boston  school  system  is  one  of  the  best  in  Amer- 
ica. It  includes — in  addition  to  the  usual  day 
schools  for  both  sexes — industrial,  commercial, 
art,  normal,  salesmanship  and  other  vocational 
courses,  many  of  them  given  in  the  evening  in 
order  that  persons  who  have  a  regular  daily 
occupation  may  attend.  The  total  enrollment 
of  all  Boston  schools  is  135,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  suburbs,  where  the  administration 
is  in  each  case  in  the  hands  of  a  local  committee. 
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Vocational  education  is  by  no  means  as 
highly  developed  in  Boston  as  in  some  Euro- 
pean cities,  but  rapid  advances  are  being  made. 
Trade  or  technical  schools,  endowed  by  private 
philanthropy,  are  abundant.  The  Wentworth 
Institute,  Franklin  Union,  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  North  End  Union,  Wells 
Memorial  Institute  and  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanics  Association  are  a  few  of  these. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  over 
1900  students.  In  some  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, notably  at  the  works  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Lynn,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  give  training  to  young  working  people 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  efficiency. 

All  the  educational  institutions  about  Boston 
have  recently  united  in  a  movement  to  offer 
education  to  persons  unable  to  attend  college, 
at  low  cost,  through  an  " extension' '  system  of 
courses  given  in  the  city  during  the  late  after- 
noon and  evening. 

As  a  center  of  education  and  culture,  Boston 
early  became  the  seat  of  American  letters.  It 
no  longer  has  this  distinction,  but  its  contri- 
butions are  still  important.  Boston  was  the 
birthplace  or  residence  of  the  well-known  group 
of  nineteenth  century  authors,  poets  and  think- 
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ers  which  included  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell, Holmes,  Hawthorne,  Whittier  and  others. 
Several  national  publications  of  importance  are 
issued  in  the  city,  and  among  its  residents 
are  several  of  the  best  known  American  writers 
of  today.  It  is  also  prominent  in  the  printing 
and  book-publishing  industry. 

The  first  public  library  in  America  was  started 
in  Boston,  and  its  circulating  library,  the  priv- 
ileges of  which  are  free  to  all  residents,  is  today 
one  of  the  best.  Besides  the  central  building, 
it  has  eleven  branches  and  seventeen  delivery 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Regular 
deposits  of  books  are  also  placed  at  207  schools 
and  other  institutions.  Its  collection  contains 
1,000,000  volumes,  and  it  circulates  annually 
1,650,000  volumes  to  the  homes  of  citizens. 
On  the  walls  of  the  library  are  several  famous 
series  of  mural  paintings. 

In  art  Boston  is  still  dominant,  having  the 
best  known  American  group  of  artists  and  sculp- 
tors now  producing.  Its  new  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  near  the  Harvard  Medical  Buildings,  is 
dependent  wholly  upon  private  donations.  This 
is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  structure,  and 
contains  a  number  of  notable  collections  and 
individual   works  of  great   importance.     The 
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museum  maintains  a  school  which  gives  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  painting,  modeling  and  design. 

Music  is  well  patronized  in  Boston,  and  several 
well-known  composers  make  their  homes  there. 
Its  Symphony  Orchestra,  partially  endowed  by 
private  citizens,  gives  frequent  public  concerts 
during  the  winter  in  its  great  music  hall,  and 
travels  extensively  through  the  United  States. 
The  chief  musical  school  is  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  Boston  Opera  Company  and  its  beautiful 
auditorium  are  only  a  few  years  old,  but  operatic 
productions  equal  to  the  best  of  America  and 
Europe  are  being  presented.  Public  subscrip- 
tion does  much  toward  the  support  of  this 
institution,  also. 

In  the  drama,  Boston  takes  second  place  to 
New  York,  which  is  the  great  theatrical  center 
of  the  country. 
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VII 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

Boston  is  a  sport-loving  city.  Its  people 
appreciate  the  open  air,  and  afford  themselves 
every  opportunity  to  enjoy  it. 

The  city  and  metropolitan  park  systems,  taken 
together,  are  the  best  in  America.  They  cover 
over  12,000  acres.  Beginning  at  the  center  of 
the  city  in  the  Common  and  the  beautiful 
Public  Gardens,  they  extend  in  both  directions 
along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and  back  along 
the  rivers  and  ponds  for  many  miles.  Broad, 
well-kept  boulevards  serve  to  connect  the  nu- 
merous and  extensive  public  parks. 

Boston  Common,  48  acres  in  area,  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  public  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  city,  and  with  the  Public 
Gardens  adjacent  forms  a  great  open  space  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  business  section. 

The  Charles  River  has  recently  been  dammed 
to  stop  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  with  the 
result  that  a  broad  basin  similar  to  the  Alster 
Basin  at  Hamburg  has  been  created.   Along  the 
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shores  of  this  basin  wide  esplanades  have  been 
created,  and  the  place  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
popular  recreation  ground.  Adjoining  it  are  the 
Back  Bay  Fens,  a  partially  developed  district 
where  many  of  the  notable  public  buildings  of 
recent  date  have  been  placed,  and  threaded 
by  many  miles  of  excellent  and  picturesque 
roads. 

The  most  extensive  park  is  Franklin  Park, 
in  the  Roxbury  district,  527  acres,  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  many  types  of  recreation.  A 
zoological  garden  is  now  being  established  in  this 
park.  Near  it  is  Franklin  Field,  devoted  to 
public  playgrounds  and  outdoor  sports.  Marine 
and  Wood  Island  Parks,  on  the  waterfront,  are 
equipped  with  public  bathhouses. 

Farther  from  the  city  center,  in  the  metro- 
politan system,  are  very  large  and  beautiful 
reservations,  where  the  natural  scenery  is  pre- 
served. These  include  the  wild,  rocky  heights 
of  Blue  Hill  Reservation  (4900  acres),  Lynn 
Woods  (2000  acres),  and  Middlesex  Fells 
(1900  acres). 

The  ocean  has  great  influence  on  the  recre- 
ations of  Boston.  There  are  numerous  seaside 
resorts,  chief  among  which  are  Revere  and 
Nantasket  Beaches,  on  the  north  and  south 
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shores,  respectively.  At  each  of  these  there  are 
great  public  bathhouses,  dance  halls,  hotels  and 
provision  for  a  great  variety  of  amusements. 
They  are  thronged  on  summer  holidays,  evenings 
and  Sundays.  Harbor  trips  and  deep-sea  fishing 
excursions  are  also  popular,  and  keep  a  consid- 
erable number  of  vessels  constantly  employed. 
There  are  several  yacht  clubs,  and  hundreds  of 
small  sailing  and  motor  boats  may  be  seen  cruis- 
ing on  any  pleasant  day. 

The  characteristic  American  sport  is  baseball, 
and  from  spring  to  fall  inter-city  contests  be- 
tween professional  teams  are  held  daily.  Some 
cities  have  only  one  such  team.  Boston  has 
two,  being  represented  in  both  of  the  principal 
baseball  leagues,  each  consisting  of  eight  teams 
representing  the  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
As  many  as  30,000  people  have  attended  games 
played  by  one  of  these  teams  in  Boston.  There 
are  also  many  other  baseball  teams,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  colleges  and  schools. 

American  football  is  the  chief  sport  of  the 
autumn  months.  Football,  unlike  baseball,  is 
always  played  by  amateur  teams.  The  principal 
contests  are  those  between  Harvard  and  the 
other  large  colleges,  which  are  played  in  the 
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Stadium,  where  40,000  spectators  can  be  seated. 
The  other  men's  colleges  and  schools  have 
carefully  trained  teams  which  play  weekly,  and 
whose  records  are  followed  with  great  interest 
by  the  lovers  of  the  sport. 

Ice  hockey,  played  both  out  of  doors  and  on 
artificially  frozen  indoor  rinks,  has  lately  be- 
come very  popular.  Exciting  games  are  played 
among  local  and  college  teams,  and  with  teams 
from  Canada,  where  this  sport  was  originated. 

Golf  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be  the  lead- 
ing diversion  of  many  Americans,  although  it 
is  not  as  yet  so  nearly  universal  as  in  England 
and  Scotland.  A  large  number  of  excellent  golf 
courses  are  to  be  found  in  Boston  and  its 
suburbs. 

Tennis,  ice-skating  in  winter  and  roller-skating 
in  summer,  running,  jumping  and  other  field 
contests,  and  [bowling  are  the  other  popular 
sports. 

Aeronautics  are  being  given  much  attention. 
A  large  field  south  of  Boston  is  devoted  to  meets 
where  aviators  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  abroad  are  seen  in  exhibition  flights  and 
contests.  These  meets  were  first  held,  two  years 
ago,  under  the  direction  of  an  aeronautical 
society  formed  by  Harvard  students  and  pro- 
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fessors,  but  have  since  passed  into  other  hands. 
A  considerable  number  of  aviators  have  been 
produced  in  Boston,  and  there  are  several 
schools  and  factories  where  aviation  is  taught 
and  aeroplanes  constructed. 
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VIII 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

In  addition  to  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, Boston  has  many  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions worthy  of  note.  As  the  capital  of  the 
State  and  center  of  New  England,  it  contains 
important  government  structures  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  large  number  of  organizations. 
It  has  also  many  churches,  museums,  hospitals, 
monuments  and  other  institutions. 

The  chief  public  building  is  the  Massachusetts 
State  House,  on  Beacon  Hill,  the  gilded  and 
electrically  lighted  dome  of  which  may  be  seen 
for  many  miles  around.  The  front  of  the 
structure  is  an  excellent  example  of  early 
Colonial  architecture.  The  building  has  been 
much  enlarged,  and  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional wings  is  now  contemplated.  In  this 
building  the  two  branches  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature meet  during  the  winter  months,  and  the 
Governor  and  the  numerous  State  officials  and 
departments  have  their  offices.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  State  library. 
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The  seat  of  the  city  government  is  the  City 
Hall,  on  School  Street.  This  building  has 
been  outgrown,  and  a  modern  office  building 
to  serve  as  an  annex  is  now  under  construction 
just  behind  it. 

The  United  States  Government  has  in  Post- 
office  Square  a  building  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
postoffice,  but  containing  also  the  federal  courts. 
An  eighteen-story  custom  house  is  now  under 
construction  on  the  waterfront,  the  business  of 
the  port  having  some  time  ago  become  too  great 
for  the  former  accommodations.  This  building 
will  be  by  far  the  highest  in  Boston;  exceeding 
by  seven  stories  the  limitations  placed  by  the 
city  on  the  height  of  privately  owned  structures. 

There  are  several  notable  churches  in  Boston. 
Chief  among  these  in  point  of  interest  are  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  famous  Christian  Science  cult, 
founded  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  which  now  has 
more  than  a  million  followers,  and  Trinity 
Church  (Episcopal),  one  of  the  richest  examples 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  America.  The 
new  Jewish  synagogue  is  also  a  noteworthy 
building. 

Boston  has  two  large  hospitals  —  that  sup- 
ported by  the  city,  covering  30  acres,  and  the 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  has  a 
famous  staff,  and  which  is  the  place  where  the 
use  of  ether  was  discovered.  Among  many 
other  such  institutions,  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  is  deserving  of  attention  because 
of  its  advanced  methods  of  educating  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight. 

The  museums  and  collections  are  numerous. 
The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
has  the  most  extensive  genealogical  collection 
known.  The  Natural  History  Museum,  the 
Naval  Museum  at  the  Government  Navy  Yard, 
the  various  collections  owned  by  Harvard 
University,  and  the  relics  preserved  in  several 
of  the  historic  buildings  of  the  city  are  varied 
and  interesting. 

Among  social  organizations,  the  Boston  City 
Club  is  best  known.  This  club,  founded  on  the 
idea  of  democracy,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
citizens  of  all  classes,  political  faiths,  interests 
and  creeds  an  opportunity  to  meet  one  another, 
has  a  membership  of  3500.  It  is  one  of  the 
busiest  institutions  in  the  city,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  projects  for  improvement  of  all 
kinds  take  form  at  meetings  held  in  its  many 
committee  rooms. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has 
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a  beautiful  hall  where  great  flower  shows  are 
held. 

The  largest  building  in  the  city  is  Mechanics 
Building,  a  long  spacious  structure  where  fairs 
and  exhibitions  of  many  kinds  are  almost  con- 
stantly held.  This  building  was  selected  as  the 
scene  of  the  Electric  Show  of  October,  1912, 
immediately  following  the  sessions  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  unquestionably  the  greatest  display  of  the 
uses  of  electricity  in  all  its  forms  ever  attempted 
anywhere. 

There  are  many  other  notable  buildings 
too  numerous  for  description  —  the  Boston 
Arena,  a  large  auditorium  where  fairs,  athletic 
contests  and  conventions  are  held;  the  South 
Station,  one  of  the  great  railroad  terminals  in 
America;  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  headquarters 
of  the  International  Congress,  and  others. 

Taken  all  together,  the  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  by  their  wide  variety, 
testify  to  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
people  of  Boston.  It  is  this  broad  diversity  of 
interests  which  makes  the  city  interesting  to  so 
many  visitors. 
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IX 
HISTORICAL 

As  the  scene  of  many  of  the  important  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
birthplace  or  home  of  many  of  the  country's 
famous  men,  Boston  has  much  of  patriotic  in- 
terest to  Americans.  It  is  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  people  for  this  reason  alone. 

The  Pilgrims  who  came  from  England  seeking 
religious  freedom,  landed  in  1620  at  Plymouth, 
a  little  coast  town  three  hours'  sail  to  the  south 
of  Boston.  Here  is  preserved  the  rock  upon 
which  the  founders  of  the  colony  are  believed 
to  have  first  set  foot. 

Boston  itself  was  settled  in  1630  by  John 
Winthrop  and  a  party  of  English  colonists  from 
Salem,  and  in  1634  the  settlers  named  the  place 
after  old  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England.  In 
that  year  they  bought  from  a  previous  pioneer, 
William  Blackstone,  the  land  now  constituting 
the  Common.  It  was  then  set  apart  as  a  cow 
pasture  and  training  field,  and  has  ever  since 
been  reserved  as  public  ground. 
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The  town  early  showed  its  tendencies  toward 
leadership  in  community  affairs.  Town  meet- 
ings, trial  by  jury,  and  legal  safeguards  of  life, 
property  and  religious  liberty  were  established. 
In  1704  the  first  American  newspaper,  the 
"  Boston  News  Letter, "  was  founded,  j 

Much  of  the  historic  interest  of  the  town  cen- 
ters about  the  spots  which  commemorate  the 
beginnings  of  the  struggle  that  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Republic.  In  State  Street,  for 
instance,  in  the  midst  of  the  business  section, 
a  circular  formation  of  cobblestones  in  the  pave- 
ment marks  the  place  where  in  1770  several 
citizens  who  were  protesting  against  interference 
in  the  town's  affairs  were  killed  by  a  troop  of 
soldiers.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents  in 
American  history  was  the  "Boston  Tea  Party," 
which  occurred  in  1773.  A  party  of  men  dis- 
guised as  American  Indians  boarded  ships  in  the 
harbor  and  threw  a  large  part  of  their  tea  cargoes 
into  the  water.  This  was  in  protest  against 
taxation. 

The  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought 
at  Lexington  (now  a  suburb)  April  19,  1775. 
The  battlegrounds  both  here  and  in  Concord, 
farther  out,  and  the  old  houses  associated  with 
the  events  of  that  time,  are  familliar  to  a  large 
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number  of  the  citizens  of  the  whole  country. 
The  first  Provincial  Congress  met  in  Concord 
in  1774.  Bunker  Hill,  Charlestown,  where  the 
second  battle  was  fought  on  June  17,  1775, 
is  marked  by  a  tall  shaft.  Both  April  19  and 
June  17  are  annually  observed  as  holidays. 

Two  of  the  earliest  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
were  born  in  Quincy,  another  suburb. 

In  Cambridge  there  is  still  standing  the  great 
tree  under  which  George  Washington,  "the 
Father  of  his  Country,"  took  command  of  the 
American  army. 

Between  the  founding  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Civil  War  of  1860,  Boston  grew  rapidly,  with 
slight  interruption  between  1807  and  1812  due 
to  an  embargo  on  shipping.  The  next  period 
during  which  the  city  played  a  significant  part 
in  history  began  in  1831,  when  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  country 
was  begun  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his 
followers.  Although  none  of  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  between  the  northern  and  southern 
States,  in  which  slavery  was  the  chief  issue,  was 
fought  in  New  England,  many  stormy  scenes  con- 
nected with  it  were  enacted  in  Boston,  and  some 
of  the  great  figures  of  the  time  were  Boston  men. 
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MONUMENT  COMMEMORATING  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL 


OLD   STATE   HOUSE,    FROM    BALCONY   OF  WHICH    THE   DECLARATION 
OF   AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE  WAS   READ    IN    1776 


At  about  that  time  and  for  many  years  after, 
Boston  enjoyed  the  leadership  in  literary  affairs 
already  referred  to.  The  homes  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  James  Russell  Lowell, 
the  poets,  in  Cambridge,  the  home  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  the  novelist,  in  Salem,  those  of  the 
philosophers,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Henry 
D.  Thoreau,  in  Concord,  that  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  wit  and  essayist,  in  Boston,  are 
points  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  those 
who  realize  how  great  an  influence  these  men 
and  the  others  of  the  group  which  they  repre- 
sented had  on  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  1872  a  great  fire  destroyed  property  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $75,000,000,  but  the  section 
was  soon  rebuilt. 

The  recent  history  of  Boston  has  been  rela- 
tively uneventful.  The  annexation  from  time 
to  time  of  various  outlying  districts  and  the 
awakening  of  the  past  five  years  to  the  need  for 
greater  activity  have  marked  perhaps  the  most 
significant  tendencies. 

Any  consideration  of  Boston  today  will  bring 
strongly  to  view  the  great  number  of  progres- 
sive changes  recently  made  or  now  impending. 
The  formation  of  the  new  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce;   the  efforts  for  harbor  and  indus- 
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trial  development;  the  increased  interest  in 
agriculture  and  trade;  the  large  number  of 
important  improvements  like  the  Charles  River 
Basin,  the  new  streets  and  greater  transporta- 
tion facilities;  the  coming  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway;  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
like  the  Custom  House,  the  City  Hall  and  State 
House  annexes,  the  new  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel;  the  increased  attention 
to  educational  and  social  problems,— all  indicate 
an  alert  attitude  which  seems  to  promise  that 
the  most  memorable  days  of  Boston's  history 
are  still  in  the  future. 
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X 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

The  meeting  in  Boston  in  1912  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Industrial  and  Commercial  Associations 
may  be  regarded  as  testimony  not  only  to  the 
rank  of  the  city,  but  also  to  the  interest  of  its 
people  in  international  affairs. 

Many  of  the  great  international  movements 
of  the  times  find  greater  encouragement  in 
Boston  than  in  any  other  American  city.  The 
American  Peace  Society  has  its  headquarters 
there,  and  other  organizations  having  for  their 
object  the  promotion  of  closer  relations  between 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  strongly  repre- 
sented among  Boston  men. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  host  of  the 
Fifth  Congress,  is  the  largest  commercial  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States.  It  has  4700  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  pays  $25  a  year  toward  the 
support  of  a  large  staff  of  paid  secretaries  and  ex- 
perts, constantly  engaged  in  work  for  promoting 
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the  commerce,  industry  and  public  interests  of 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  members  are 
from  all  vocations;  although  chiefly  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  they  also  include  many  law- 
yers, engineers,  accountants,  architects,  doctors, 
clergymen  and  others.  The  institution  operates 
under  a  charter  granted  by  the  State.  It  has 
a  president,  two  vice-presidents  and  a  board  of 
twenty-five  directors,  all  serving  without  com- 
pensation. There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
small  standing  committees  of  members,  which 
give  attention  to  various  subjects  of  public 
interest. 

The  organization,  which  became  active  only 
about  four  years  ago,  has  attained  great  strength 
and  authority,  although  without  legal  or  politi- 
cal responsibility.  Its  opinions  are  carefully 
worked  out  and  have  much  weight  with  the 
public  and  legislative  bodies.  Its  reports  and 
investigations  are  valuable,  and  the  direct  ser- 
vice rendered  to  its  members  considerable. 
It  maintains  an  exchange  where  the  grain  busi- 
ness of  New  England  is  conducted,  a  marine 
department  which  sends  out  news  of  the  move- 
ment of  shipping,  a  statistical  department  which 
follows  the  trend  of  prices  and  commodities, 
a  bureau  of  general  information  and  investiga- 
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tion,  an  expert  transportation  department,  an 
industrial  bureau,  and  a  system  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  business  disputes. 

This  institution  has  become  widely  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  where  its  activity 
has  served  as  an  example  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  benefit  in  many  smaller  cities.  Its 
influence  was  very  important  in  helping  to 
bring  about,  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  formation  of  the  new  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  union  of  commercial 
bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  new 
body  is  just  beginning  its  work.  It  is  expected 
to  have  a  very  significant  effect,  particularly 
in  bringing  about  a  closer  cooperation  between 
the  government  and  the  commercial  interests. 

It  was  the  strength  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  resulted  in  the  vote  of  the 
International  Congress  to  accept  its  invitation. 
To  the  Fourth  Congress,  held  in  London ,  in 
1910,  Boston  sent  three  delegates.  They  carried 
with  them  the  invitations,  not  only  of  their 
own  organization,  but  of  eighty  other  New  Eng- 
land trade  institutions,  all  favoring  Boston.  In 
London  the  aid  of  other  American  cities  was 
also  given,  because  it  was  recognized  that  Bos- 
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ton  was  eminently  the  city  in  which  such  a 
meeting  should  be  held. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  acceptance  of 
the  invitation,  Boston  began  to  prepare  for  fit- 
ting entertainment.  Probably  never  before  had 
the  preliminary  work  for  an  international  meet- 
ing been  so  thorough.  The  entire  world  was  in- 
formed of  the  importance  of  the  Congress,  and 
business  men  in  all  countries  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join.  In  America,  both  North  and 
South,  particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  desira- 
bility of  the  New  World  becoming  sufficiently 
represented  in  a  movement  which  already  had 
so  strong  a  position  in  the  Old  World.  Many 
business  organizations  affiliated  for  the  first 
time. 

The  United  States  Government,  by  vote  of 
Congress,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
City  of  Boston  formally  extended  invitations 
to  supplement  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  business  men  of  Boston  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  expenses  of  organization 
and  towards  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates 
while  in  Boston.  This  fund  was  supplemented 
by  appropriations  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  City  of  Boston  in  the  matter  of  organi- 
zation and  entertainment,  and  by  the  commer- 
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cial  organizations  in  other  cities  in  the  matter 
of  the  tour* 

The  Congress  was  opened  in  person  by  the 
Honorable  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  Honorable  William  H. 
Taft,  President  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  official  banquet,  to 
which  the  delegates  from  all  countries  were 
invited.  The  American  Honorary  Committee, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Congress  was  held, 
was  recognized  as  the  most  notable  which  had 
ever  been  organized  in  the  United  States  for  any 
commercial  undertaking.  It  was  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  its  vice-presi- 
dents were  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Congressional  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Foreign  Affairs.  It  included  in  its 
number  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  the 
United  States  of  the  principal  commercial  na- 
tions, the  governors  of  forty-seven  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  the  presidents  of  the  principal 
commercial  organizations  of  the  entire  country, 
and  about  fifty  of  the  business  and  industrial 
leaders  of  the  nation. 

The  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  just  completed,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  United  States, 
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was  secured  as  the  headquarters  of  the  dele- 
gates during  their  stay  in  the  city. 

In  planning  the  tour  of  the  country,  the  co- 
operation of  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  other 
cities  to  be  visited  was  obtained,  and  plans  made 
for  inspection  of  the  most  important  industrial, 
commercial  and  civic  features. 


The  Mayor  of  Boston,  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston  generally,  extend  to  the  delegates 
and  other  members  of  the  organisations 
constituting  the  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  their  most  cordial 
assurances  that  whenever  they  may  visit 
Boston  in  the  future  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come will  await  them. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  results 
of  the  Fifth  Congress  will  be  far  reaching 
in  promoting  good  will  and  the  inter- 
change of  an  ever-increasing  commerce  to 
the  benefit  of  all  nations. 
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